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“HE number of blind children to be 

educated in our schools is not a 
large one. It is only about six thou- 
sand, a very small percentage of the 


entire number of children in the 
United States who are in attendance 
~ in school. Most of the blind are in 
the years of adult life, over nine- 
tenths of this entire number of the 
blind being twenty years of age or 
s ‘over, something like two-thirds los- 
ing their sight after that year. Not 
only is the number of blind school 
children relatively very small, but 
this number will with the years grow 
smaller. This happy circumstance is 
_ largely due to the effective campaign 
that has been waged against blind- 
ness within recent years. This de- 
crease is most pronounced in the earl- 
ier years of life, or at the time when 
children attend school. One disease 
in particular is steadily giving way in 
‘the campaign against blindness. This 
is what is known as ophthalmia neona- 
- torum, or babies’ sore eyes, a disease 
readily within our control. Some 
years ago something like one-fourth 
of pupils in our schools for the blind 
; __ were there for that reason, in certain 
-ones the proportion being higher still. 
The proportion today is only about 
half what it was. Another disease, 
though responsible for only a slight 
amount of blindnes, is also steadily 
declining; this is trachoma, or granu- 
lated lids. A cause of blindness which 
_ should be much lower than is now the 
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case is accidents, accountable for 
about one-tenth of all blindness; with 
proper care of the eyes and with due 
safety measures, this proportion should 
be greatly reduced: Two formidable 
diseases which cause together about 
one-fourth or one-third of blindness 
among children, but which show little 
signs of reduction are atrophy of the 
optic nerve and congenital cataract. 
A considerable amount of blindness 
is due to other congenital troubles. 
Progressive myopia, keratitis (inter- 
stitial and phlyctenular) and other 
complaints make up the balance of 
blindness among school children. 
Gratifying as is the decrease of 
blindness among school children, we 
should not stop: we should only re- 
double our efforts; we should not be 
satisfied till all the blindness that is 
preventable is prevented. The matter 


dies largely in the hands of ophthal- 


mologists; but there is much that can 
be done by school authorities and the 
public generally, especially in the re- 
porting of all cases of eye trouble 
among children, and in periodical ex- 
amination of their eyes. In all this 
schools for the education of blind chil- 
dren have a deep concern—it con- 
stitutes their foremost and most press- 
ing problem. 

In their actual work of instruction 


the schools find that there are four 


forms that have te be considered—in- 
tellectual, physical, musical, and in- 
dustrial. ‘In the first. form the schools 
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ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THE ALLERGIC CHILD 


cut flowers and plants must be kept 
out of the home and school. 

If the desensitization treatments re- 
quire Dorothy to be absent from 
school, prearranged adjustments to her 
school program will be helpful to her 
in maintaining the standards of work. 


Contact with some plants, as well as 
with other substances, may cause 
dermatitis. Poison ivy is one of the 
chief offenders. Some persons are 
so susceptible that not only contact 
but being in the vicinity of poison ivy 
cause dermatitis." 


MARY—DERMATITIS RESULTING FROM 
CONTACT WITH PLANTS 


Mary, seven years old, who came to 


the hospital repeatedly because of a 


contact dermatitis was in the habit of 
using a short-cut through some woods 
to go to and from school.” Her teach- 
er discovered that the path’ which the 
child used had poison” ivy 
near by and advised-Mary to use the 


growing 


highway. When the advice was fol- 
lowed the dermatitis cleared up 
promptly. 


Common plants that may produce 
dermatitis include the following: 
poison sumac, dogwood, poison oak, 
and ragweed.” School children need 
to learn to recognize these hazardous 


plants. Communities need to take 
proper measures to subdue them. 
Farmers’ bulletins from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


Michigan State College, the C. M. 
Scott and Sons Company, and others 
have information on the control of 
poisonous weeds. 


“George C. Andrews, Dis¢ases. of ‘the Skin 
for Practitioners and Students, pp. 112-130 
**Social Service Department, 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
** Andrews, Op. Cit.,: pp. 125-127 
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CHALLENGE TO SCHOOL 


Much material is written on the 
subject of allergy. The “Primer of 


Allergy” is an excellent reference for — 


parents and teachers who need in-| 
formative material in order to guide 
and aid an allergic child. 

Cumulative school records should re- 
port information, needed precautions, — 
and suggestion in regard to the al- 
lergic child. It will make it easier 
for the child and his next teacher to 
plan his school program. A modified 
program for thischild can inclide 
beneficial hobbies, activities, and skills 
that will.in turn compensate for lim- 
itationS caused by his allergy. . 

Again, in spite of the fact that can- 


“sideration must be given for the al- 


lergic child, he must be instructed as 
a normal child. Although precauticns 
must be taken, a teacher must not 
spoil him with undue attention. Teo 
great an interest in the child’s symp- 
toms may give rise to many difficul- 
ties, such as feigned attacks to escape 


some irksome task. An allergic mani- ~ 


festation is only one of the conditions 
which must be given consideration by 
the teacher in planning for the de- 
velopment of the whole child—today’s 
objective in education. 

It is a school’s responsibility to pro- 
gram an allergic child in ways that 
will enable him_to—réach adulthood 
able to make the necessary adijust- 
ments“ imposed by his affliction and 
ready to enjoy, explore, use, and en- 
rich the environment in which he 
lives. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN 


generally keep pace with the regular 
public schools, and follow largely the 
same curriculum, with kindergarten, 
primary, grammar, and high school 
work. 


In schools for the blind classes are 
rather smali, with individual attention 
necessary. On the average there is 
about one teacher to every seven 
pupils. A good teacher of the blind 
is one with full sympathy for her 
sightless charges, but one who is care- 
fully trained for the purpose. This 
training is now much better than in 
f<rmer years, when a period of ap- 
prenticeship in some schools was con- 
Today there are 
special training courses in schools of 
education in our larger educational in- 
‘stitutions, designed for both teachers 
of the blind and teachers of the par- 
tially seeing. At Harvard University 
there is a training center in connec- 
tion with the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 
(From one-sixth to one-third of teach- 
ers of the blind are themselves blind.) 


> 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


About one-third of pupils in schools 
for the blind are in grades one to four, 
and a like proportion in grades five to 
eight; approximately one-fifth are in 
high school classes, and possible one- 
twentieth in kindergarten. The pro- 
portions for the blind and for seeing 
children are not far apart in grammar 
grades, but the proportion for the 
blind is much less in primary or ele- 
mentary classes. The proportion for 
the blind in high school classes is 
greater, largely for the reason that 
blind children are not tempted to 


leave school and go to work as is the 


ease with boys and girls who can see. 
The proportien for the blind is also a 
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little larger in kindergarten classes. 
Something like two hundred blind 
pupils graduate from their schools each 
year, or about 3 per cent of this en- 
rollment. Of these somewhat under 
one-half remain for special or con- 
tinued studies or for vocational prepar- 
ation; about one-fourth enter college; 
and about one-tenth enter an indus- 
trial institution or an institution for 
industrial training. 


SPECIAL APPROACHES 


In advanced schools there are well 
developed facilities for mental and psy- 
chological testing, or clinical facilities. 
Much is being learned in this way 
about the blind which ought to be of 
value both in the education of the 
blind and in education in general. 

The teacher of the blind faces a 
unique situation at the outset in the 
field of education when efforts are 
made for this This 
struction must be carried on in the 


instruction. in- 
absence of the most important of thc 
physical senses, a sense that is re- 
garded as indispensable in the pro- 
cesses of education—namely, the eye. 
Nothing so vividly as through the eye 
reaches the mind, nothing so clearly, 
so immediately, so broadly. When 
this avenue happens to be closed or 
barred, education is faced with a very 
large and very serious, and a really 
stupendous task. That education has 
surmounted the difficulties here and 
has achieved such distinct success here 
is a tribute alike to the scientific treat- 
ment of the matter by those concerned 
with the education of the blind, and to 
the determination and devotion of their 
hearts. 


That one ‘great difference thus in 
the education of the blind and that of 
the seeing lies in the methods of in- 
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struction that have .to be employed. 
The former, not able to make use of 
the eye, must resort largely to the 
sense of touch, and in greater measure 
than is the case with the seeing, to 
the sense of hearing, which means a 
larger amount of oral instruction with 
the blind. To be of tactile avail, there 
must be devised a system of raised 
print, which has been fairly success- 
fully done. Efforts to secure a Satis- 
factory form of raised print have been 
of long continuance. Raised letter sys- 
tems have been found too difficult for 
human fingers to apprehend well; and 
in consequence there have _ been 
evolved systems of raised dots, which 
are far easier for the fingers to recog- 
nize. There have been different forms 
of raised dots in the past, but there is 
today in use a generally uniform sys- 
tem known as Standard English 
Braille. Virtually all the pupils in the 
schools acquire a knowledge of this, 
and make use of it. But for them, as 
well as for blind adults who find any 
form of raised print hard to learn, 
there have of later years come into 
use what are known as “talking 
books,” or phonograph records which 
may play for a considerable period of 
time. For mathematical operations 
special slates are employed, with small 
squares cut into the frame, into which 
differently shaped pegs are inserted to 
represent the different numbers. For 
geography there are maps in relief. 
Most schools have museums with vari- 
ous objects, specimens, etc., for further 
tactile education. Writing by the blind 
is done by means of a pointed stylus 
which makes dots on paper to be read 
on the reverse side. Blind children 


are also taught generally, the use of a 
lead pencil in writing intended for the 


seeing. 
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Books for the blind are, as could be 
expected, very expensive, whether 
textbooks or general reading volumes, 7 
so expensive in fact that few blind per- ! 
sons could hope to possess individual 
copies. To meet this situation text-— 
books are supplied to the several ~ 
schools by the Federal Government, x 
most of the embossing for the purpose — 
being done at the American Printing a 
House for the Blind. Books for more — 
general use, whether for children or — 
for adults, are distributed by the larger 
libraries over the country, each having» 
a particular territory which it tries — 
to cover. Schools for the blind have s 
their own libraries, some of which 3 
also lend books to the blind, whether — 
former pupils or not. Reading matter — 
for the blind is carried in the United — 
States mail without charge. 


SPECIAL NEEDS . 


Schools for the blind are compelled — 
to give no little attention to the phy- 
sical education of their pupils. This 
is necessary, not only on grounds ap- — 
plying to all children, but because — 
some of the blind who lead rather a 
secluded or confined life and with in- — 
sufficient outdoor exercise, are lacking — 
in physieal stamina, bodily vigor, or — 
robust vitality, and may be below par 
physically. A portien of the pupils 
may have other defects or infirmities — 
besides the loss of sight. For these 
reasons physical education forms an _ 
important part in the education of. 
the blind. Physical education in the 
schools covers a broad range with — 
formal gymnastic apparatus, play-— 
ground equipment, and facilities for — 
such sports as may be found suitable. 
(Running tracks have strings or ropes 
alongside them to indicate the proper 
paths.) Such activities as those of 
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Boy Scouts have an appeal for. the 
blind, and enlist their efforts. Physical 


training may include the inculcation 


of a proper carriage and bearing, with 
habits of self-reliance in going about 
and in various details of life on the 
part of the blind. 
erally there is full medical attention. 


In the schools gen- 


Musical training is a_ well-known 
feature in schools for the blind. It is 
afforded there to a considerably great- 
er extent than in the regular schools, 
even though it is receiving increasing 
attention in the latter. On the part 
of the general public the musical pos- 
sibilities of the blind have often been 
exaggerated, and from the very be- 
ginning of organized instruction in this 
country. Frequently the blind as a 
class have been looked upon as spe- 
cially talented in music, though of 
course without training they have no 
more musical capabilities than have 
persons with sight. The public has 
believed that virtually all the blind are 
fit to receive a specialized musical 
education, and can profit therefore, a 
conception that is also something of 
an exaggeration. In the early days it 
was feared that the schools might be- 
come mainly conservatories of music. 
If kept within bounds, musical training 
can de much for the blind, both.as a 
means for the greater enjoyment of life, 
and as a possible means of remunera- 
tive employment in the future. In the 
American schools for the blind about 
three-fourths of the pupils are given 
musical training, or most of those who 
are mentally capable of it. Instruction 
is afforded in both vocal and instru- 
mental music, the latter covering a 
rather wide range. Bands and orches- 
tras and choral singing are usually 
fully-developed.. Pupils with special 
talents often receive due encourage- 
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ment. Music that comes to the blind 
from printed notes is in raised print. 
In musical performances by the blind 


much depends on memorization. 


In schools for the blind special at- 
tention must also be given to the mat- 
ter of industrial training, even though 
the public at large is often dubious as 
to its practical value. This attitude on 
the part of the public may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that among 
the adult blind only about one-seventh 
are found to be gainfully occupied, 
among a considerable portion of which 
employment is little more than nom- 
inal—only about one-third of those in 
that category having earnings sufficient 
The 
larger portion of the blind must expect 
maintenance at the hands of relatives 


to make them self-supporting. 


and friends and the benevolently in- 
clined public, and of later years from 
public pension systems. The schools for 
the blind have been deeply conscious 
and concerned with the industrial situ- 
ation among the blind, and especially 
with the faring of their former pupils 
in the world outside. In early days 
some of the schools tried to provide 
employment themselves, but this was 
soon found to be quite impracticable. 
The schools are cognizant of all the 
industrial difficulties the blind have 
to contend with, and are sedulous in 
their endeavors to better the situation. 
They want at least to give their pupils 
some knowledge of conditions of the - 
industrial world. They generally af-. 
ford some , industrial ‘training, or: at. : 
least some manual training of some 
kind. Some of the trades taught in 
the schools are sewing, knitting, mak- 
ing of mops, brooms, mattresses, rugs, 
ete., caning of chairs, basketry, wood- 
work, cooking, and other traditional 
forms of occupation for the blind.- Of 
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‘later years increasing stress has been 
placed ‘upon stenography,: massage, 
telephone operating, poultry raising, 
certain forms of salesmanship, and the 
like, besides the playing of music and 
piano tuning. Somewhat over half 
of the pupils in the schools receive 
some form of industrial training, usual- 
ly from five to ten hours a week. In 
addition, many of the blind can be 
taught to be useful around the home, 
at least as ‘““mother’s helper.” 


In addition to the four forms of in- 
struction given attention in the schools 
for the blind, they may be said to have 
a fifth concern, which is that of mis- 
cellaneous helpfulness to the _ blind. 
There are few schools that do not seek 
to be of service to former pupils in 
some capacity, especially in the giving 
of counsel as occasion may offer. They 
are particularly anxious to be of aid 
in the industrial endeavors of their 
former pupils. Mention has been made 
of their lending of books. Of recent 
years the tendency has been for schools 
to have what are called “field officers,” 
to keep in touch with the blind in gen- 
eral outside school, rendering suitable 
aid as the occasion may arise, and in 
particular to see that all blind chil- 
dren are brought to school for edu- 
cation. Of more recent years also 
the schools have been increasingly 
active in respect to the care of blind 
children of pre-school age, with visits 
to the home or with correspondence 
with it, to advise parents as to the 
best treatment to be accorded the child 
before his entry into school. This 
plan is taking the place of special 
nurseries or homes for blind babies 
which in former years had a distinct 
place in the care of young blind chil- 
dren, sometimes receiving public ap- 
Schools 


propriations for the purpose. 
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are also concerned in having the aac 
lic understand the true situation re-i 
garding the blind, with the removal 
of not a few misconceptions. Finally, — 
the schools conceive it to be a part of — 
their duty to do what they can for 
the prevention of blindness. a 


BORDERLINE CASES 


It is often difficult to determine — 
whether a child with seriously defec- — 
tive vision should be admitted to — 
schools for children who are actually — 
blind. In other words, it is not always — 
easy to formulate definition of blind-— 
ness that will be generally satisfactory 
—there are too many border-line cases. — ! 
One may be regarded as “blind” who ~ 
is not able to read large print close — 
at hand (even with glasses), to recog- — 
nize large objects close at hand, to ~ 
count the fingers at a distance of a — 
foot or two, or to recognize the hu- — 
man face. In general today one is Be, 
held to be blind if he has less than : 
one-tenth of normal vision, or what 
is approximately equivalent according 
to what is known as the “Snellen ¥ 
test.” One may thus have a slight — 
amount of vision, but too little for — 
the practical purposes of life, and may ~ 
be classified with the blind. cae 

The schools are accordingly from time _ 
to time confronted with the question 
of what to do with children who do — 
not have sufficient eyesight to permit 
their doing proper work in regular © 
schools, but too much to cause them | 
to be regarded as really blind, and 
entitled to admission to a school for © 
the blind. In practically all schools — 
there are a greater or less number of — 
such children. (Some “blind” chil- | 
dren have so much sight that they try — 
to read raised print with the eye 
rather than feel it with their fingers.) — 
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Because of this situation a beginning 
has been made in calling a school for 
the blind a “school for the visually 
handicapped,” a more inclusive and 
often a more exact term. In most 
of the larger cities there are now spe- 
cial classes for semi-sighted children, 
often in connection with day schools 
for blind children. This should be 
the case everywhere where there are 
a considerable number of children 
with defective vision. Attempt by 
these to use their eyes and keep up 
with regular classes not only may 
cause their scholastic retardation, but 
a strain on what eyesight they have, 
very likely causing it to get worse. 
In the special sight saving classes there 
is much individual attention with 
school arrangements such as _ protect 
the eye, including the use of books 
with large type. To an extent chil- 
dren here after’ proper preparation 
have recitations in the regular classes. 


DEAF BLIND 


In eight states of the Union both 
blind and deaf children receive their 
education in common at the State in- 
stitution or residential school. This 
arrangement is generally looked upon 
as unfortunate, especially from the 
‘point of view of the blind, they being 
likely to be regarded as a class or de- 
partment in the scheol primarily for 
the deaf. The arrangement is mostly 
found in the less populous States 
where there are only a few children 
of either class. 

A child with a double affliction is 
the child who is at once deaf and blind. 
Such children have had their educa- 
tion both at schools for the blind and 
at sehools for the deaf. (At Perkins 
Institute in Massachusetts there are 
special facilities for such children.) 
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The present tendency is to place 
them in schools for the blind, with 
special instruction in the homes of 
the children as to the best care to be 
provided for them. The teacher here 
should be one familiar alike with the ~ 
methods of teaching the blind and with 
the methods of teaching the deaf. 


RETARDED BLIND 


Another special class that has to 
receive consideration at schools for 
the blind is composed of feebleminded 
children who are also blind. It is felt 
that the proper place for such children 
is an institution for the feebleminded, 
though some States are without such 
institutions, and in others the institu- 
tions are crowded. Feebleminded chil- 
dren in schools for the blind require 
more than their share of attention, do 
not fit into general scheme of work 
there and do not have a wholesome 
effect in general. It is to be added 
that in most schools for the blind a 
greater or less number there are chil- 
dren of weak mentality who them- 
selves constitute something of a prob- 
lem. The larger number of pupils, 
however, are quite up to par intellec- 
tually, certain ones being above the 
average. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOLS 


About three-fourths of blind chil- 
dren receive their education in state 
institutions or residential schools. 
These are to be found in all but a few 
of the less populous states, where it 
has been considered more advantage- 
ous to send blind children to a state 
having a school. Some of the schools 
are under special boards of trustees; 
others are under the State department 
of education. The present tendency, 
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and one altogether to be encouraged, 
is to give the schools a strictly educa- 
tional classification. The day when 
blind children could be looked upon as 
inmates of an asylum or other charit- 
able institution is happily becoming of 
the past. 


Blind children who do not attend 
the state residential schools receive 
their education in the day schools 
which are becoming increasingly com- 
mon, especially in the larger cities, 
often, as we have seen, in connection 
with children of partial vision. There 
are arguments for and against day 
schools for blind children. In their 
favor it may be said that living at 
home while in attendance at school is 
the normal life for the child; here the 
child learns valuable lessons in domes- 
tic economy, and is not segregated 
from the outside world. Besides, the 
day school arrangement is much the 
less expensive to the taxpayers, re- 
quiring as it does no boarding or 
other features that belong to an in- 
stitution. In behalf of the resi- 
dential school it is argued that be- 
cause of their condition blind children 
demand a special and all around at- 
tention and supervision which the 
day schools cannot well give. In the 
institution with its larger enrollment, 
better graded classes are possible, 
while it can provide fuller facilities 
for physical education, musical train- 
ing, and industrial training. Day 
school may be established under spe- 
cial State laws, or under the author- 
ization of local educational authorities. 
Usually there must be a minimum 
number of such children of a _ pre- 
scribed age. Where there are State 
laws upon the subject, provision may 


be made for the deaf and other classes. 


as well. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION . 


A full program for the education of 
the blind must include provision for 
their higher education. In the past 
there has been suggestion of a special 
college for them. This is now gener- 
ally regarded as inadvisable, costing 
as it would a large sum of money, and 
causing continued segregation of the 
blind. It is now seen that it is best 
for all concerned that the blind who 
are to have a higher education should 
have it in a regular college. The chief 
difficulty here is in having a sighted 
person to do the reading for the blind, 
for which there may have to be due 
payment. 
now provide what are known as schol- 
arships for this purpose — ‘something 
that should be the case in all. *Pos- 
sibly about one hundred blind per- 
sons are in attendance at college or 
university or protessional school each 
year. 


COSTS 


The costs of the education of the 
blind child comes high. This is be- 
cause of the special provisions neces- 
sary for its carrying out; but it pays 
the state in every possible way. The 
cost per capita in residential schools 
is about eight times that in the regular 
public schools, and in the day schools 
abeut three times. The residentiad 
schools are supported by State approp- 
riations, a few having endowment 
funds to assist. Day schools may be 
maintained from. State funds, from 
city funds, or from State and city 
funds combined. (A very small num- 
ber of blind children receive their 
education in special houses, especial- 
ly those of a religious character.) 

Schools for the blind are open prac- 
tically to all who care or can be made 
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to enter. So far as there may be any 


fees involved, these are but formal, 
and receive little practical application. 


They are open usually to all who are 
of suitable age and capacity. Age 
limits may be set by the law, or by 
the school administration. When limits 
are set, they are for the most part 
from six, seven, or eight to nineteen 
or twenty or even higher; but such 
limits are seldom strictly adhered to. 
The present tendency is to accept chil- 
dren at whatever age and to keep to 
whatever age seems best for all con- 
cerned. The schools are quite liberal 


in this regard. As a general thing 


- blind children enter school at a trifle 


later age than children with sight, and 
remain to a somewhat later age. 


IMPROVE ATTENDANCE 


It is most unfortunate that with all 


the provision that is made in the 
United States for the education of 
blind children, there are a consider- 
able number who are not taking ad- 
vantage of what is put before them. 


‘In some states as many as one-fourth 


or even ome-third of blind children 


who should be in school are not en- 


rolled. Of those who enter an ap- 
preciable portion fail tofinish out 


their school term, the average period 


of attendance being only about seven 
or eight years. (It should be added 
that a number of children are trans- 
ferred to or from a regular school for 
sighted children.) Poor health or phy- 
sical condition affects the matter in 
certain cases. The main responsibil- 
ity for the situation rests with the 
parents of blind children, some of 
whom are not sufficiently aware of the 
purposes and advantages of the schools, 


while others are loath to part with 


their afflicted offspring even for a 
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time. It is good to be able to record 
that in nearly all States the situation 
is improving, in some now being fair- 
ly satisfactory. The schools are in 
general doing all they can to get chil- 
dren in, often making strenuous ef- 
forts in the matter. The great remedy 
is the enactment and enforcement of 
strict compulsory education laws on 
the subject, requiring the attendance 
of all blind children and a sufficient 
period of attendance. Such laws have 
now been enacted in nearly all the 
States, perhaps in connection with 
general compulsory education laws, 
though enforcement varies in the dif- 
ferent states. Now and then the laws 
are weakened by exceptions. In ad- 
dition local educational or public wel- 
fare officials may be required to make 
report of blind children within their 
respective jurisdictions, and this may 
have beneficial effect. 


BETTER PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


The public in general knows little 
of what goes on in schools for the 
blind, or of the great accomplishments 
taking place there. It is without ac- 
curate or full knowledge of the actual 
conditiens and capabilities of the blind. 
On the one hand, it is inclined to be 
quite dubious and skeptical in the en- 
tire matter; and on the other, to be 
ready to accept as a thing of great 
wonder what the blind should natur- 
ally be expected to do. 

The public thinks of the education 
of the blind as one phase or as one 
branch of education in general. This 
is true, but in a limited sense. Edu- 
cation of the blind has become a 
science and an art in itself. It has 
drawn heavily in its principles and 
practices from the field of education 

(Continued on page 191) 
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TWENTY-SECOND ‘Aaron ee 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL COUN FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
/ and the 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN ee. 


HOTEL STATLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN” 
MARCH 7, 8 AND 9, 1946 ~~ 


Preliminary Program 
THURSDAY, MARCH 7 


REGISTRATION AT HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL STATLER 


VISITATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES, SCHOOLS OF DETROIT, 
METROPOLITAN AREA jeiic 


SCHEDULE OF TOURS : [a 
; oa 
(All day tours will leave the Statler Hotel between 9~and 9:30 a. m. 
Tours leaving between 1 and 1:30 p. m. can be arranged for those who 
register by 12 0 ‘clock.) ( 


Tour I— / 4 : 
A.M. FRANKLIN SCHOOL: Braillé, Sight-Saving, Open Air, 
Luncheon 
P.M. /PROE SCHOOL (Teacher Training Center): Lip Reading, Spe- 
7 cial A, Open Window 
i McKINLEY SCHOOL: Two teacher center for Special B Boys 
Tour IIl— ei 
A.M. OAKMAN SCHOOL: Orthopedie Clinics, Cardiac, Spee A. 


Luncheon $e 
P.M. HERMAN SCHOOL (Federal Housing Braj Open Win- 
dow, Special A 


Tour III— 
A.M. SCHOOL FOR DEAF: Deaf, Hard of Hearing, Luncheon 
P.M. ROOSEVELT SCHOOL es Training Center): Speech 
Correction 


Tour IV— 
A.M. CAPRON SCHOOL: Special B (retarded boys) 
LELAND SCHOOL: Orthopedic, Cardiac, Luncheon 
P.M. MOORE SCHOOL FOR BOYS: Open Window, Special A 
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~ ‘book. Rathér it is a warm vivid de--—~ ag 


scription of how a group of teachers 
ut to learn to understand ‘better 


Adjusting the Program’ 
(Continued from page 167) 

Criep, Leo H., Essentials of Allergy, 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1945 

Diehl, Harold S., Textbook of 
Healthful , Living, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1939. ./ 

Glaser, Jerome, “The Allergic Child 

Camp, ” Hygeia, June, 1945. 

© Gnitith Jae. and Mitchell, A. G., 
Textbook of Pediatrics, Saunders Co.., 
Philadelphia, 1943. 

Ketcham; Dorothy, One Hundred 
Thousand Days, Edwards Bros., Inc.. 
Ann Arbor, 1939. (/ 

S) niley, Dean Franktin and Gould, 
ion Gordon, A .College Textbook 
of Hygiene, ee Co., New York, 
1940. 

Vaughan, Warren T., Allergy. and 
Applied Immunization, C. V.AMosby 


if  CoxeSt. Louis, 1934. 


ReuppAn, Warren T.,*Primer of 
Allergy (Second Edition), C. V. Mosby 
Co., St. Louis, 1943. 

eeds: How to Control Them, Bul- 
i¢tin No. 660, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. Cf 

Poison Ivy, Bulletin No. 1972, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Docurhents, Washington, D. C. 

Some Important Michigan,Weeds, 
Bulletin No. 304, Michigan*State Col- 
Tas. Agricultural Experiment St»- 
tion, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Poison Ivy, Bulletin No. 57, O. M. 
_ Scotts and Sons, Marysville, Ohio. 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 


a 


the boys and girls of their own class- 
rooms. (S. R. Laycock,University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.) 


Problems 
(Continued from page 175) 


it has done much 
It has not only made 
distinct and very important achieve- 
ments in its own domain, but it has 
been prepared to make contributions 
to the sphere of general education, of 
which there has been so far only scant 
recognition. It is to be hoped that 
this matter will in time be better un- 
derstood, and that there will be due 
recognition of what the education of 
the blind has meant. It will be found 
that the special education of the blind 
and education in general are both 
creditor and debtor to each other. 


in general; but 
more than this. 


Every progressive school for the blind 
considers itself as something more 
than a mere facility for education. It 
looks upon itself as also a laboratory 
from which are to be evolved the best 
and most suitable methods for the in- 
struction of those in their charge. It 
turns to the schools for the seeing, and 
learns what it can from the methods 
and results employed there. It goes 
further, and recognizes that there are 
problems in the education of the blind 
that can be worked out only by it. If 
what it discovers may be of value to 
education in general, it is ready and 
happy to pass it on, while pursuing 
its high task of ever securing better 
means for the education of the blind. 
The education of blind need suffer lit- 
tle in comparison with education of 
other elements in the population of the 
land. 
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New Publications 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE DEAF AND THE Harp OF HEARING, 
23 pp., 1944, 2 Bloor Street, East, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Report by Society,’ officers sets forth 
the aims of the organization and _ lists 
general services provided. Cooperation 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and the newly created Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. Titles of avail- 
able books, periodicals and other materials 
are given. 


Our ScHOOLS:/ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRO- 
FESSION TO/THE Pusuic, Willard EH. Givens, 
19 pp., 1945, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C., Paper. 

A report of the executive secretary on 
fourteen major problems, or issues in 
American education. 

\ 

Our TrEEN-AGE Boys anp Girts, Lester D. 
and/ Alice Crow, 365, pp., 1945, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York, Cloth, $3.00. 
/Presents sympathetic and mental hy- 
giene approach to guidance of teen-agers. 
Treatment is positive, constructive, func- 
tional. 


PRESCRIBING OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY, William 


Rush Dunton, Jr., M. D., 151 pp., 1945. 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


The second edition of this valuable text 
for physicians. Explains the special ap- 
plication of occupational therapy to men- 
tal disorders, general medicine, surgical, 
orthopedic, cardiacs, tuberculous children, 
bed occupations and rehabilitation. 


STATE PLAN FOR VISITING TEACHERS, 18) pp., 
1945, Bulletin No. 342, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruetion, Lansing, Michigan; Paper. 

A description of Michigan’s /plan for 
visiting teachers and present policies gov- 
erning the program. 

Postwar LEGISLATION: 


SUGGESTED STATE 


At the time the Social Security Act was passed, almost half the States had no special 
funds or less than $10,000 for maternal and child health. Fourteen spent less than $3,000 
a year or nothing at all for this work. Today, all of the States have maternal and child- 
health divisions in their departments of health. Altogether in 1945 the States now 
budget at least $4,800,000 of their own and local money for maternal and child-health 
services in addition to the money they get from the Federal Government. ~ 
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“action for care of crippled ‘children. 


Ten YEARS OF SERVICES FOR CHILDREN UNDER — 


Wuat Every TEACHER SHOULD Know ABOUT | 


SELECTIVE .PLACEMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED, ‘ 


Feperat-CTare FRocraMm For 1946-1947. 10 _} 
pp., 1945. “Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Mimeographed. 
ecommended legislation reava (1) 
adoption laws, (2) 16-year minitnum child — 
labor law, aad (3) elimination of court 
f me 
THE SOCIAL pee ane” 9 pp., 1945. - 
United States Department of Labor, Chile, 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C., 1945. ~ 
Mimeographed. / 4 
Summary of the work of the Bureau # 
from August, 1935 to August, 1945, with 
respect to;/ maternal and child health, i 
services for crippled children, and chila 
welfare /services. ‘s 
Do 


THE/ PuysicaL ConpiTion or Her Pupis, 
James Frederick Rogers, 19 pp., (Revi 1 | 
1945), Federal Security Agency, United — 
States Office of Education, Pamphlet No. — 
68, Paper, $.10. Be 

A revision of the 1924 publication. Prac- — 


tical guide for teachers. 


War Manpower Commission U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C., 1943, oe 4 
pp. Processed. 

“A handbook for personnel of the U. ‘Ss. 
E. S. Presents a brief all-over picture of 
employment problems of the handicapped 
and responsibility,,of the U. S, E. S. in 
meeting these problems. Sections on phy- 
sical demands analysis (of jobs) and phy- 
sical capacities appraisal; care procedure > 
with the handicapped; special placement 
activities; cooperation with other agencies; 
sheltered employment; services for dis- 
abled veterans; summary of legislation and 


specific handicaps. Seven page biblio- 
graphy. (Abstract from Bulletin on Cur- 
rent Literature, National Society for 


Crippled Children). 
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